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The Tribulations of Founding a Farm Museum 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


With photographs by the author 


HE recently established “Old 

Hadley Farm Museum” has an 

individuality for which 
Johnsons are primarily responsible. ‘Their 
birthplace was an outlying hamlet of the 
town about three miles from anywhere 
else. To preserve their identity they are 
locally called C. J. and Henry R. Be- 
tween 1880 and 1885, when these two 
farm boys arrived at vears of indiscre- 
tion, they left the old home, and at 
length fate made C. J]. something of an 
author and illustrator, and Henry R. a 
successful Springfield bookseller. 

The years slipped along until a time 
when the bookseller added an antique 
department to his business and began 
learning in the school of hard knocks 
how to run it. He was both blessed and 
handicapped by a lively imagination, and 
one never could be sure in any particular 
instance whether it were taking him in 
at Heaven’s gate or escorting him out. 
He could see possibilities in the contents 


two 


of dusty garrets not visible to anyone else, 
nor even to himself after he got away 
from the magic gloom of the garret en- 
vironment; and he became the owner of 





an always increasing accumulation of 
junk. 

A radical weeding-out process had to 
be instituted in the antique department 
to keep the stock commercially attractive, 
but much of what had proved to be a 
failure as a selling proposition, still had 
charm for Henry R. Why should a 
piece of crockery be discarded utterly be- 
cause a fragment was gone? Just turn 
the broken side to the wall and enjoy 
the loveliness of what was in sight. He 
tried out his theory in his own home, and 
was enthusiastic over the results, but his 
wife wasn’t. Amongst the things that he 
attempted to get her to admire were a 
half dozen dainty little goblets. He 
asked her if she didn’t think they were 
early Victorian. 

‘“‘No,” she said with prompt decision. 
“They look like early Woolworth.” 

What she vetoed for the house he put 
on shelves in the garage for his own 
delectation, and he induced his relatives 
to accept others. When the garage and 
relatives could absorb no more, he began 
using these doubtful treasures to adorn 
his summer residence and one or two 
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16 Passenger Stage Coach used at Saratoga 


and afterwards at Glare, Mass. 


lesser buildings on the premises. 
Meanwhile C. J. had gone back to 
the old farm for a home. He had a barn 
that was partly empty, and Henry R., 
who, like nature, abhorred a vacuum, 
got the privilege of putting some of his 
unappreciated antiques in the unfilled 
barn space. What he brought there, how- 
ever, were chiefly farm implements. His 
exploring of old homes had not stopped 
in the garret. If conditions were promis- 
ing, he went thoroughly through the 
premises, even to the cellar, barn, and 
sheds. The old plows, forks, ox yokes, 
and vehicles fascinated him. They were 
irresistible. Once he bought a cidermill. 
It was in pieces, and the pieces none too 
good, and he never made any use of it. 
On another occasion he bought an im- 
posing black hearse, took some of his rel- 


atives for a hilarious fifty-mile ride to 
Springfield, and there he finally gave 
the somber thing away. 

It so happened one day that he came 
across an enormous clumsy oxcart that 
charmed him. The framework was 
heavy timber and the hubs of the wheels 
were suggestive in size of bushel baskets. 
Such a vehicle was an extremely inter- 
esting relic, and he bought it. Then, as 
he divulged afterwards, he remarked to 
himself, “‘But where in thunder can the 
thing be kept?” 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
and as a last resort he left it in the cow 
pasture at his boyhood home. C. J. 
viewed the monstrous vehicle with some 
concern. It seemed perceptibly to di- 
minish the pasture space; and on the 
next convenient occasion he had a heart 
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to heart talk with Henry R. “What you 
need,” he said, “is a museum to house 
the kind of things you like to buy. Look 
at your old oxcart. That’s a splendid mu- 
seum piece as a starter. Buy the most 
antique barn you can find and have a 
farm museum that the public can visit.” 

Henry R. had begun to feel like a man 
who had accumulated a lot of homeless 
orphans, and the idea of housing the 
things appealed to him. Moreover, he 
enjoyed the collecting so keenly he didn’t 
want to stop. He and the other J talked 
things over and agreed: firstly, that 
some sort of a rustic museum should be 
provided; secondly, that it was not to 
illustrate furniture, costumes, and the 
indoor household life of the old homes, 
for that was well and widely done al- 
ready; thirdly, that the dividing line be- 
tween those exhibits and theirs was at 


the back door, beyond which there would 
be included the sheds, barns, and other 
structures, and whatever was significant 
labor in the fields and 
and in connection with the 
animals and _ travel the 


in relation to 
woodland, 
domestic 
highway. 
Apparently Providence approved of 
the plan, because within a week the ideal 
barn for such a museum had been found. 
The owner was a Boston physician, dur- 
ing most of the year, but in summer was 
the “Squire of Forty Acres,” a beautiful 
estate in the northerly part of Hadley, 
which had belonged to his ancestors back 
as far as Captain Moses Porter who was 
killed by the Indians at Crown Point in 
1755. Ihe Squire had no use for the 
barn, and on hearing of the museum 
project he promptly offered it as a gift. 
It was a wonderful 
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“filan-killer” horse rake, invented by H. H. Tracp 


from the time of the Revolution, big, 
but of pleasing proportions, and with 
some hints of architectural grace around 
the doorways and gable ends. 

Another fortunate circumstance was 
that the town had a fine old meeting- 
house of colonial type with a Christopher 
Wren spire of notable charm. Back of it 
was ample parking space where once 
had been rows of horse sheds, but where 
now only a fragment of one row re- 
mained. The parish owned an adjacent 
building lot which it was loth to sell un- 
less it could control the use to which it 
was put. That lot seemed to be the ideal 
place for the museum, the church ac- 
cepted the prospective museum as a de- 
sirable neighbor, and a sale was nego- 
tiated that included not only the lot but 
the horse sheds, which the museum spon- 
sors wanted to eliminate. The spot was 


in the civic center of the town at the 
junction of two main highways, where 
clustered churches, schools, the town 
hall, and library. 

Next came the problem of how to get 
the barn to its future resting place, a dis- 
tance of two miles. About the only really 
dependable timber in it was its mighty 
rooftree from which rafter tentacles 
stretched away to right and left making 
connection with numerous other timbers. 
Would the whole thing slump if moving 
it entire were attempted? No less vital 
was the question whether this structure, 
a century and a half old, all fastened to- 
gether with wooden pins, would be ir- 
reparably damaged if taken to pieces. 
Architects and contractors were 
sulted, and their verdict was that serious 
harm was inevitable if the building were 
dismantled. An experienced mover went 
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Shingle Horse with Draw Knife and Frow 


over the route making measurements, 
considering all the ups and downs, the 
crooks in the road, the corners that must 
be turned, the trees, telephone poles, 
electric wire lines, and the railroad and 
trolley tracks that must be crossed. He 
was confident of his ability to take the 
big barn safely to its destination and was 
told to go ahead. 

Coéperation with the railroads and 
other corporations was essential, and 
they were notified of the barn’s intended 
journey and the route. Most of them 
protested that the moving was impossible 
for any one of about a dozen reasons, and, 
in particular, half way was Cowles Brook 
in a gully so deep and wide that the old 
barn on its makeshift supports would cer- 
tainly be wrecked there, if not before. 
They picked and poked the timbers of 


the barn with their jackknives, and 


kicked the boards. ““Why you can’t even 
get the building off the foundation it’s in 
such poor condition!” they said. 

Lastly, they affirmed that if the folly 
of moving were insisted on, those re- 
sponsible for the barn would be expected 
to pay the corporation expenses. Luck- 
ily they did not own the town roads. 
The barn had a lawful right of way, and 
its owners knew it. So after considerable 
palaver the corporation employees did 
their part when needed. 

The barn, well braced, and supported 
on two giant timbers from the forests of 
Oregon, crept from its moorings and 
went creaking across the domain of the 
“Squire of Forty Acres.” A horse, walk- 
ing round and round hitched to a wind- 
lass bar, furnished the power. Beyond 
“Forty Acres” was a steep rise to the 
highway, and here jackscrews and cob- 
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house piles of railway ties were used to 
get the building up to the road level. 
From there on, most of the hauling was 
done by a tractor with the tackle hitched 
to trees. 

A wayside dweller, viewing the ram- 
shackle structure and the litter of branch- 
es and brush in its wake, remarked, 
“This looks like Sherman’s march to the 
sea!” 

One week-end the barn was left on 
the highway directly in front of a resi- 
Vehicles had to the 
lawn, and all day Sunday the children 
of the house collected tolls — ten cents 
for each automobile. Even the owner of 
the barn, who came to see it, had to pay. 

Slowly, but surely, the building kept 
on until it arrived at the critical Cowles 
Brook, which the barn had to cross 
thirty-five feet above the level of the 


dence. pass over 


ground. The workmen were under the 
barn guiding the rolls as the building 
slid along. At a little distance the mover 
was watching when he saw the timbers 
under the rolls begin to sag. Everything 
now depended on keeping the barn mov- 
ing. If it stopped, all was lost. Not a man 
failed him. They kept to their tasks, 
even though the timbers started to crack 
and snap. He joined them, they bridged 
over the weak place, and the ancient 
barn was saved. 

Probably no museum ever looked more 
unpromising than this at that time or for 
some months afterward. There was wag- 
ging of heads when it arrived at its haven 
back of the meeting-house, with the as- 
pect of having been battered by heavy 
seas. It was open to the weather to a dis- 
concerting degree above, below, and on 
all sides; and decayed timbers were 
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much in evidence. The opinion was 
freely expressed that it was bound to be 
a failure and an eyesore. But there were 
some persons, who, without venturing to 
defend the dubious structure, said they 
would wait and see. 

An architect of fine poise and sensi- 
tive imagination had been engaged, and 
he, in consultation with the Johnsons, 
guided the evolution of the building dur- 
ing a snowy winter and a muddy spring. 
The fundamental features striven for 
were an outward harmony with the 
neighboring meeting-house and town 
hall, both of which were clapboarded 
and painted white —and the barn was 
to retain its natural appearance inside as 
a background for the exhibits. Modifica- 
tions, however, were many. The build- 
ing as completed has its original barn 
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shape, the entrance at each end is a great 
flapping barn door, there is a_ horse 
weather vane at the peak of a gable, and 
the roof is of asbestos shingles that re- 
semble weatherworn wood in tone and 
texture. Yet there is a double series of 
large windows on each side, and a finely- 
modeled visitors’ entrance which dupli- 
cates the double front door of the oldest 
house in town; and at a corner is sus- 
pended a sign such as might have served 
an old tavern. 

Inside is no paint. You see the weath- 
er boards and the big hand-hewn beams 
and rafters. Considerable of the timber, 
boards, and plank flooring were decayed 
past redemption, but here again fortune 
favored the enterprise. Some of the hill 
towns of the county were being aban- 
doned to enlarge Boston’s water supply. 
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Corn Husk Horse Collar, Pillion, Saddle Bags, Old Oaken Bucket, 
Blacksmith’s Bellows, and Wooden Grain Tub 
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Hollowred Tree Trunks used to hold Grain or Beans, 
THooden Grain Shovel 


Vacant barns of the hewn timber period 
were to be had there at a bargain. Two 
were bought, their usable portions were 
transferred to Hadley, and with pains- 
taking toil made a part of the museum 
structure. At last the carpentering was 
done, and then from rooftree to cellar 
any raw wood that showed was stained 
to match the rest. 

Ample stairways were installed of the 
same sturdy type as was characteristic of 
the barn woodwork. The steps and hand- 
rails were fastened in place with wooden 
pins. Where naturally would have been 
open fronts or sides for the flooring of 
the barn’s three stories, it was necessary 
to supply stout bulwarks to keep visitors 
—especially the children — from tum- 
bling off. Another innovation is a stout 
bridge at second story height to enable 


the exploring public to get across con- 
veniently to the opposite side. Ventila- 
tion that is adequate, even in the heat of 
summer, is secured by means of a large 
semi-circle window in each gable, open- 
ing inward. There is no heating appara- 
tus, and in winter the museum is closed. 

Under the barn floor is a deep base- 
ment that is frankly modern. ‘To have a 
literal old-time barn cellar with its 
rather loose and jagged stone walls — 
even if filth, dust, and cobwebs were 
omitted — was out of the question. The 
basement floor, walls, and stairways are 
of smooth cement. Here are some of the 
heavier, cruder exhibits, such as plows, a 
horse power, a winnowing machine, and 
samples of stump fencing and of the 
more familiar sort known as post and 
rails. 
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Care is taken to keep the things in or- 
derly classification, and, more important 
than anything else, to have them in- 
formingly labeled with cardboard that 
harmonizes with the quiet tints of the 
barn woodwork. There are no “Don’t 
handle” signs, and apparently the public 
can be trusted to be considerate. 

In one corner is a farm shop and its 
multiple primitive tools. In another nook 
is a horse stall with a much-chewed 
manger and much-hoof-worn floor. A 
fine example of the stagecoach lords it 
over all the other vehicles, some of which 
are so crude or queer as to be laughable. 
Indeed, laughter is much in evidence as 
people roam among the relics. The ex- 
hibits take the older persons back to their 


youth, and call forth interesting and 
often humorous reminiscences. Children 
go about wondering and fascinated and 
make very entertaining guesses as to 
what this thing or that was used for. 

Both the building and its contents 
have an atmosphere of romance that stirs 
and charms. At the same time there is a 
sense of repose in the quiet tones which 
prevail. ‘hat the museum has soothing 
value for frayed nerves is not at all un- 
likely. 

‘he building is thoroughly lighted by 
electricity, but the wiring is carefully 
concealed in angles of the woodwork, 
the lights are of the simplest type, and 
low in power to avoid spots of strong 
illumination intermitting with gloom. 
When the lights are all on in the evening 
the interior has a fairylike entrancement. 

The outer environment harmonizes 
with that inside. Here is this broad, earth- 
hugging building with its beautiful front 
entrance. It sits well back on a level 
green lawn, serene and matronly, and its 
visitors’ doorway is approached by a flag- 
stone walk. Near-by is an imposing well- 
sweep, and around the corner are two 
monster millstones, tilted a little to serve 
as supports for the bulkhead doors when 
these are opened. Near them is another 
gem —a delightful little brick smoke- 
house. It should be mentioned, too, that 
the barn door sills are relics — long sub- 
stantial slabs of granite that seem likely 
to last forever. 

Getting exhibits for the museum has 
been surprisingly easy. Old-time discards 
began to be offered before the building 
was fairly on its foundation. To a large 
extent the things are gifts or loans. They 
are not ordinarily salable, and only in- 
ertia or some sentiment connected with 
their associations has prevented their be- 
ing thrown away long ago. Having them 
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Cheese Press with Rings and Follower, Cheese Basket, 
Cheese Ladder and Drain Board 


in a place where they will be preserved 
is a real satisfaction to the donors, who 
like to come to see them and point them 
out to their friends. 

The building was dedicated in 1930 
on the afternoon of May 27, the anni- 
versary date of the raising in 1782, and 
the exercises were held in the meeting- 
house. A moderate number of programs 
had been sent out announcing the speak- 
ers, and the old-time music, which in 
part was to be furnished by a quaintly 
costumed choir, with a little melodeon 
in the meeting-house gallery and by a 
fiddler at the barn. The weather was 
pleasant, but the local farm folk were in 
the midst of planting. One who came 
explained afterward that he was there 
out of sympathy for the persons who had 
made the museum possible. It was evi- 


dent to him that not more than seventy- 
five at most would attend, and the affair 
would be a sort of funeral. So far as the 
attendance of the townspeople was con- 
cerned he was right, but from other 
places up and down the valley the people 
came in flocks, and the open 
roundabout the buildings and along the 
neighboring crossroads were darkened 
with a host of automobiles. Chairs had 
to be carried into the aisles of the meet- 
ing-house auditorium, and it was filled to 
the limit. 

There was an atmosphere of idealism, 
humor, and information in the program ; 
not one of the speakers talked long 
enough to tire the hearers; and they had 
a quality audience that listened with in- 
telligent appreciation and enthusiasm. 

Why had these five hundred or more 
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Grain Sickle, Small Flail, Hay Knives 


come to dedicate a humble barn mu- 
seum! In the first place there had been 
for some time a good deal of spontaneous 
newspaper publicity extending even to 
Boston and New York. Apparently the 
impression was disseminated that here 
was something new under the sun. Also, 
the barn stands with a gable end toward 
the much-traveled Northampton-Am- 
herst State Highway, and the structure 
is so different from any other it arouses 
curiosity. Furthermore, there are people 
who are tired of jazz and its accessories, 
and feel refreshed by contacts with the 
wholesome, simpler phases of life in an 
earlier period. 

One of these who explored the barn 
and its treasures, with delight, was the 


wife of a distinguished author. She was 
so impressed that she got her husband 
to return with her in the evening, and 
they went about from floor to floor en- 
joying it together. This incident is typi- 
cal of what has been happening ever 
since. 

Perhaps the commonest exclamation 
heard is, “Why, Father and Mother must 
see this!”’—or it may be the children, or 
other relatives and friends. Return visits 
are common. Teachers bring bevies of 
pupils. College groups of students or spe- 
cialists come; and many clubs or other 
organizations take advantage of the prox- 
imity of the meeting-house and museum 
to have a lunch or dinner served in the 
former, after which they stroll among 
the museum antiquities. 

The museum is open from early May 
to late October, on the afternoons of 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday. It is 
in charge of a much interested woman 
custodian whose home is near by, and a 
key is available there for visitors when 
the museum is not open. Admission is 
free, but when, as planned, the museum 
becomes the property of the public, self- 
support may be essential. The number of 
visitors the first season has been in excess 
of 3,000. One foreign group represented 
forty-three different languages, and per- 
sons from thirty states of the Union have 
registered. That a small town like Had- 
ley should suddenly become such a Mecca 
is surprising, and there are those who do 
not hesitate to acclaim that the museum 
is destined to be one of the most useful 
and humanly attractive institutions in all 
the region. 
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The Pottery Business in Sterling, Mass. 


By Epwin H. CooLipGE 


HE early history of the pottery 

business in Sterling, Mass., is 

rather clouded by time, and the 
writer has been unable to find any rec- 
ords bearing upon the matter. 

It is known that one Henry Tolman 
engaged in the business as early as 1837 
and probably prior to that time, as a deed 
was recorded in that year conveying cer- 
tain land from one Pelton to Henry Tol- 
man, potter, of Troy, N. H. The letter- 
heads of a firm that ran the business many 
vears later bore the legend ““Wachusett 
Pottery, established 1820,” so it is prob- 
able that someone ran the business before 
Mr. Tolman took hold of it. 

The manufacture of building brick 
was begun from the same clay pit long 
before the start of pottery making, and 
several of the old brick houses in Sterling 
and vicinity were made from the products 
of this old brickyard, which was located 
near the farm now owned by Arthur S. 
Wilder. The clay from this pit contained 
many small stones and was very expen- 
sive to prepare for the manufacture of 
pottery, but the finished product was ex- 
tremely strong and took on a beautiful 
red color when burned in the kiln, and 
also glazed handsomely. The pottery was 
established in West Sterling about one 
and a half miles from the clay pit, on ac- 
count of the water power that was avail- 
able there; and the writer has been told 
when a boy that a sawmill that was 
burned once stood on the site of the 
pottery. 

After the death of Henry Tolman, 
which took place in 1851, the business 
was taken over by one of his sons, who 
ran it until near the beginning of the 


Civil War, when Abner Wight became 
possessed of it. Mr. Wight was a practi- 
cal potter and he ran the business suc- 
cessfully until about the close of the 
war, when it was taken over by three 
young men, Marcus L. Snow, Marcellus 
Wight, a son of Abner, and another 
young man named James Smith, a vet- 
eran of the war, the firm name being 
Snow, Smith and Wight. After a year 
or two the other two partners acquired 
the Smith interest and continued the busi- 
ness under the firm name of Snow and 
Wight. In 1860, Henry Coolidge, who 
had been a local manufacturer of chair 
stock, bought Mr. Wight’s interest and 
the firm name became Snow & Coolidge, 
and they carried on the business quite suc- 
cessfully until the death of Mr. Coolidge 
in 1881. 

During these years the business in- 
creased greatly, and improved methods 
of manufacture increased the output and 
from fifteen to twenty men were em- 
ployed. ‘T'wo traveling salesmen were 
kept on the road, and the goods were sold 
all over New York state, New England, 
and as far west as Indiana. 

In the early seventies a large store- 
house was built and in the Centennial 
year of 1876 a new kiln was built. On 
the night of the thirtieth of August of 
that year the shop caught fire, and with 
the entire contents became a total loss 
with the exception of the new storehouse, 
which had wisely been built nearly one 
hundred fifty feet away as a precaution 
against just such an emergency. This was 
a hard blow to the firm as it happened in 
the midst of the busy season, and all they 
had to fill orders with was the few thou- 
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sand dollars’ worth that was left in the 
storehouse, and they had not been carry- 
ing anything like adequate insurance. 
But they went grimly to work rebuild- 
ing, and the first of February found them 
manufacturing again in a fine new fac- 
tory, much more suitable in every way 
for the business than the old one. 

Two or three years after the death of 
the junior partner, Mr. Snow purchased 
his interest from the heirs and conducted 
it under his own name. In the meantime, 
he had become impressed with the possi- 
bilities of the emery wheel manufactur- 
ing business and, associating with him an 
expert in that line, they began experi- 
menting and in time produced a good 
article. 

In 1887 Mr. Snow sold the business 
to a number of New York and western 
men, who incorporated under the name 
of the Sterling Emery Wheel Company 
and, as they were not interested in the 
pottery business, that branch was allowed 
to run down and was finally closed out 
entirely and the emery wheel business 
removed to Ohio, where natural gas as 
a fuel was attracting many eastern man- 
ufacturers at that time. 

W. J. Walley, a man of English de- 
scent, who had worked in potteries in 
Ohio and England and had been an em- 
ployee of the emery wheel company, then 
got possession of the old plant and be- 
gan the making of antique and fancy 
glazed pottery, which business he carried 
on in a small way for some time but 
never increasing it to more than he could 
do himself, and finally with his death, a 
short time later, the buildings were razed 
and the pottery business in West Sterling 
became a memory and but few are left 
to whom it is even that. 

In the palmy days it was a prosperous 
and contented little village. The people 


had all the necessities of life and some of | 


the luxuries as they were known in coun- 


try places at that time. There were no | 


electric lights, telephones or automobiles, 


but many of the people owned their | 


homes and nearly every family owned a 
driving horse. The skilled hand turners 
earned from three to four dollars a day 
and the minimum for laborers was two 
dollars, which was pretty good 
that time and place, when a tenement 
cost from six to eight dollars a month, 
flour five to six dollars a barrel, meal 


ninety cents to a dollar a bag, and one 


could buy as good a suit of clothes from 
fifteen to twenty dollars as he can now 
for thirty-five to forty dollars. 

The earlier products of the pottery 
consisted mostly of household ware, in- 
cluding dishes for baking brown bread, 
bean pots, jugs, water pitchers, milk 
pans, preserve jars and many other simi- 
lar articles; and also, in the writer’s ear- 
lier remembrance, large quantities of 
lard pots were produced and used by 
farmers who “put down” lard for home 
use, and by those engaged in the butcher- 
ing business in the eastern cities, as the 
shipping of meat products from the west 
was wholly unknown at that time. In the 
seventies, however, the tin lard pail was 
introduced and the manufacture of earth- 
en lard pots stopped at once, as the pail 
was more sanitary, lighter and better in 
every way. There are, however, to this 
day many old-fashioned housekeepers 
who will stoutly contend that the old- 
fashioned brown earthen bean pot is the 
best thing ever devised for baking New 
England’s universal Saturday night or 
Sunday morning’s repast. 

With the improvements in transpor- 
tation came the introduction of cheaper 
white and china ware for the household, 
and the demand for “brown earthen” 
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WACHUSETT ProwvtTrtery. 


SNOW & COOLIDGE, WEST STERLING, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Plain and reney Flower rm Mosnive Veves, and all kinds of Brown Earthen Ware. 
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Wiew of the Pottery before the Fire in 1876 


fell off, and pottery owners turned their 
attention almost wholly to the produc- 
tion of flower pots, for which, with the 
increase in the number of greenhouses, 
there came a great demand. Attention 
was also given to the manufacture of 
decorated flower pots for use in the house, 
and old Wachusett Pottery turned out 
some pretty nice varieties during those 
years. 

Sometime in the seventies there came 
to the pottery a ragged, dirty tramp- 
looking man with a cockney accent, who 
claimed to be an English potter, and he 
said he had knowledge of making a pot- 
tery ware the like of which had never 
been seen in this country. The proprie- 
tors of the place at that time, Messrs. 
Snow and Coolidge, being always alert 
for anything in their line to increase 
sales, listened to his tale and, while they 
did not take much stock in him, decided 
to give him a trial, and he certainly 


turned out some wonderful stuff. His 
specialty was the production of rustic 
garden seats, window boxes and 
other articles for the decoration of the 
house and grounds. His method was to 
model from clay replicas of half burned 
and decayed stumps and butts of trees, 
reproducing the knots and bark with 
great fidelity, and then he had a secret 
coloring mixture which he applied be- 
fore the piece was fired in the kiln, which 
gave them a very realistic as well as artis- 
tic appearance and the goods met with a 
ready sale for awhile. They were, 
ever, very expensive to make, and there 
was not much profit in them, and when 
Mr. Morris, which was the name he 
gave, disappeared one day as suddenly as 
he. came, no one shed any tears, and when 
a year or so later the firm received a let- 
ter from him stating that, if they would 
send passage money, he would come back 
from England, no attention was paid to 


vases, 


how- 
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Wiew of the THachusett Pottery in 1877 


it, as they were rather glad to be rid of 
him. 

Another old-time character who drift- 
ed into the pottery one day, some years 
after the Englishman described above, 
was a large fine-looking elderly man 
with some kind of a foreign accent to his 
English, which he spoke very well, and he 
turned out to be a Dane, a modeller and 
clay worker, and he claimed to have been 
a pupil of Thorwaldsen, the great Dan- 
ish sculptor, in his youth. However that 
might have been, he proved, when given 
a chance, to be a wonderful worker in 
clay, as there was nothing he could not 
model, and he also was a man of educa- 
tion and had traveled much, and his 
conversation was interesting, and the 
writer often wondered what his real his- 
tory was. He remained some months 
doing some beautiful work, but, like the 
Englishman’s, it cost too much to make 
and was not suitable for commercial 


purposes. 

With the removal of the emery wheel 
business to Ohio in the late eighties and 
the neglect of the pottery business by the 
emery wheel people, several young men, 
potters, 


some of them skilled were 


thrown out of their jobs and decided to 
start in for themselves. As attempts to | 
buy the old pottery at a reasonable price | 


failed, Mr. H. P. Kendall at Sterling } 


center oftered the boys the old needle 
shop, so-called, which offer was accept- 
ed and the Washacum Pottery Company 
formed and incorporated. ‘This 
proved to be a disastrous venture for all 
concerned through a combination of un- 


was 


fortunate circumstances which were un- | 
foreseen and unavoidable. Work was be- = 


gun early in 1892 remodeling the shop 
at the center and removing the soil from 
the clay on land kindly sold to the new 
firm by Frank L. Wilder, which ad- 
joined the old clay pit. Unfortunately 
the gravel over the clay on this land 
proved to be several times deeper than 
on the old pit, which added greatly to 
the expense of the raw material, making 
it cost, together with the increased 
mileage on the teaming, nearly three 
times as much. However, a kiln was 
built and production commenced that 
summer and a fair business done that 
fall, and it is a matter of history what 
happened to all business in this country 
after the National election of 1892. No 
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one could sell anything and no one had 
any money to pay for what they did buy. 
And as this wasn’t enough, the Society 
of American Florists about this time 
adopted a standard flower pot, and all 
members pledged themselves to use no 
other. The new pot involved a new and 
much more expensive method of man- 
ufacture, and then the next year the new 
administration passed the new tariff bill, 
which cut the duty on the’cheaper grades 


of pottery more than one-half. It brought 
potters in this country into direct com- 
petition with those of Holland and Bel- 
gium, where the wages were more than 
75% less than in this country. This 
proved to be the last straw and, after 
making a game struggle for some time, 
Wachusett Pottery closed its doors, 
which spelled the end of the pottery 
business in Sterling for all time. 
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Certain Brick Bouses in Boston from 1700 to 1776 


By THomas TILEston WaTERMAN 


HE architecture of the Ameri- 

can colonies is at once the least 

understood, the least studied and 
the most widely used precedent for do- 
mestic work in this country today. The 
term “Colonial” is almost universally 
applied to the whole period from 1620 
to 1830, but the style it conveys to the 
popular mind is the only phase that can- 
not be so termed, 1.C.. work done after 
1781. 

Real Colonial architecture is divided 
into two periods and countless local 
phases which have as yet never been 
completely differentiated and described. 
The phases of which least is known and 
which are likely to remain permanent 
blanks in American architectural history 
are those embracing the architecture of 
the more congested cities — New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston—before the 
Revolution. New York retains practi- 
cally nothing beyond a few mansions 
which are really country houses, and the 
much restored Fraunce’s Tavern is left 
a solitary example of its early city build- 
ing. Philadelphia has been more fortu- 
nate than Boston in having had preserved 
her great pre-Revolutionary houses, but 
while Boston has been singularly unfor- 
tunate in having lost all of those im- 
portant Colonial houses, in which it was 
once so rich, several more characteristic 
minor city houses have remained until 
recently, or still survive to throw light 
upon a little known chapter of urban 
architecture. 

These houses range in date from the 
Savage house, built in 1706-7, to the 
Atkins house, built just before the Rev- 


22 


olution, and while only eight in number, 
they give an exceptionally complete idea 


of the appearance which the city must | 


have presented in the eighteenth century. 
They show the development from the 
semi-Jacobean house of the precedin: 


~~ 


century to the Adamesque work of 


Charles Bulfinch and the trend from the | 
. use of brick for both structure and orna- 


ment to the painted brick facade de- 
pending on wood colonnades, pilasters, 
entablatures, panels and balustrades for 
architectural effect. There is something 
very satisfactory in the honest archi- 
tecture and sturdy scale of the early ex- 
amples with their steep roofs rising un- 
ashamed above the cornices, and their 
rich moulded and gauged brickwork. 
Unfortunately none of these houses: re- 
tain the original window sash, so it is 
impossible to obtain any idea from them 
of the date that leaded glazing was su- 
perseded by muntined double-hung sash. 
The Paul Revere house, built in 1686, 
has one of its original leaded casements, 
but it is probable that casements were 
quickly displaced by sash windows after 
this date in the city, as the Province 
house had its casements removed in 1725 
and sash inserted. 

The Savage house, 1706-07, was for 
many years completely hidden behind 
signs and billboards, and it was only re- 
cently, during the time of its destruc- 
tion for the widening of Dock Square, 
that it became available for exhaustive 
examination. The resemblance it bears 
to contemporary London houses is re- 
markable both in general design and in 
detail. Ihe Dock Square facade is per- 
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The Savage House 


TENTATIVE RESTORED ELEVATION OF NO. 30 DOCK SQ., BOSTON 
BY THOMAS TILESTON WATERMAN, ARCHITECT, 248 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
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haps unique in colonial work for its 
fenestration, the area of the window 
openings being more than one-half the 
wall area, and it recalls the Elizabethan 


jingle of “Bess of Hardwick’s” great 
house — “Hardwick Hall, more glass 


than wall.” The variety and richness of 
its brickwork was amazing for a build- 
ing of so early a date. The main facade 
retained the brickwork beautifully laid 
in Flemish bond, complete from the 
grade of the second floor window sill to 
the top of the flat arches of the third floor 
windows. 
expressed by a boldly projecting string 
course composed of three gauged courses 
supported by two moulded courses, a 
cove and an ovolo. The main axis of the 
house was treated with a narrow gauged 
pavilion, capped by a circular pediment, 
the rake mould of which was more re- 
fined, though generally similar in con- 
tour to the string course, with the addi- 
tion of a corona. The tympanum was 
laid up roughly, indicating perhaps that 
this portion was occupied by wood carv- 
ing, which may have been of too Royal- 
istic implication for the Revolutionists, 
as the space was filled after the battle of 
Lake Erie with a painted panel bearing 
Captain Lawrence’s stirring words: 
“Don’t give up the ship!” The flat win- 
dow arches were gauged, the lower be- 
ing four and one-half courses in height, 
the upper, three courses. The side ele- 
vation, which was entirely built of com- 
mon brick with every fifth course bonded, 
had unmoulded string courses, segmen- 
tal window arches and recessed panels 
in the gambrel, carrying the line of the 
flush chimneys into the wall below the 
roof line. 

The Jackson house, adjoining the 
Savage house, was nearly identical with 
it in design, though probably richer. The 


The line of the third floor was 


larger part of it was destroyed without 
record in 1912, when the Sun ‘Tavern, 


a timbered building with oversailing sec-§ 
Tradi- 9 


ond story, was also destroyed. 
tion says that the pavilion of the Jack-| 
son house was terminated by a 


—__—- 


broken®™ 


pediment. A section of the string course 


was left, 
member terminating against a 


carved with a Tudor rose. This is one of 


the few known specimens of carving on 


brick in the American colonies. 

A contemporary of the Savage house 
is the former “Old Corner Book Store,” 
still standing, though much mutilated, 
on the corner of School and Washington 


showing the lower moulded] 


billet 


Streets. Its gambrel roof is quite remi-f 


niscent of Dutch work, but is much the 
same in contour as that of the Peter 
Tufts house, 1668, in Medford. Except 
for the corner, which is stone quoined, 
the front elevation is not available for 
examination on account of the signs 
which conceal the brickwork, but it is 


probable that a single moulded string | 


course exists similar to those on the side 
elevation between the second and third, 
and third and fourth floors. A house of 
much the same period was recently de- 
stroyed in Faneuil Hall Square which 
had the moulded member of the string 
course run in stone cut to brick sizes, but 
on account of the heavy coats of paint 
on the Old Corner Book Store, it is im- 
possible to tell whether this was done 
here also. The window arches are of the 
type to become familiar in later brick- 
work, gauged flat arches cut to a seg- 
ment on the soffit but horizontal on the 


top to take the moulded string course. 
They are particularly fine, being five 


courses in height except on the second 
floor front windows where they are three 
courses. Every fourth course of the side 


wall is bonded. 
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The Langdon house on Unity Street 
is one of the most valuable architectural 
remains of the eighteenth century, as it 
gives a singularly complete picture of 
the house of a city merchant in the be- 
ginning of the century. The precise date 
of this house is as yet undetermined. 
Edward Langdon in 1756 declared in 
the deed given to William Dillaway that 
he obtained it by inheritance, and it 1s 
probable that it was from his father 
John, who died in 1732, and who left 
him “‘a certain piece of my land a Gar- 
den plot about 40 feet square” which is 
described as bounded on the south by his 
other property assumed to be the house 
in question, left to three sons, including 
Edward, jointly. The date is assumed to 
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@ld Corner Bookstore built in 1713 


be between 1705 and 1715. The house 
is very little changed by subsequent al- 
terations. The third floor 
after 1800, but the original brickwork 
remains except where a shop window has 
been inserted in the left hand side of the 
first floor. The house, however, has been 


was added 


made deeper, thus obscuring the whole 
of the rear wall. In the Langdon house, 
as well as in the Savage house, we find 
very strong English influence, but in- 
fluence of a Paladian character. 
Flemish bond is also here employed, the 


less 


brick being large and rather rough and 
of a quite strong vermilion with darker 
headers on the side elevation where it 
is unpainted. The base course is a mould- 
ed cyma returned on either side of the 
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front door, the only moulded brick used 
in the house. The flat window arches are 
gauged, four courses on the first floor 
and three on the second. The arch of the 
doorway, which lines with the lower 
window arches, is scalloped on the face, 
the surface below the cutting being cut 
back a quarter of an inch, a treatment 
which is logically followed up by brick 
aprons depending from the opening of 
the upper windows. These are raised 
from the face of the wall by a slight 
break, and are designed to follow the 
line of the keystone of the window arch 
below, once projecting, but now cut 
back flush with the brickwork. Fortu- 
nately the interior retains some of its 
early finish, including a very charming 
though diminutive stairway which 
strongly resembles the colloquial work 
of the previous century. That it is not 
more refined is surprising in a house of 
this character, as the Samuel Went- 
worth house in Portsmouth, built before 
1700 and now owned by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, possessed a most sophisti- 
cated hall and stairway with richly 
moulded stringer of architrave, pul vinat- 
ed frieze and cove, and irreproachably 
designed twisted balusters, which may, 
however, have come from England. 
The remaining houses show the de- 
cline in interest and variety of the brick- 
work. The Hichborn house on North 
Street, laid in English bond, was prob- 
ably built by Thomas Hichborn who 
died in 1731, and if the use of this bond 
be considered as evidence of the date, it 
may be placed before the Savage house, 
though a later date is more likely. In any 
case, this is an unusually late appearance 
of the bond used in England consistently 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and apparently completely super- 
seded here about 1700. Both elevations 


are separated into three horizontal di-| 


visions by unmoulded string courses. The | 


first and second stories are approximately | 


equal. The third, being much lower, | 


gives the square upper windows so fa- J 


miliar in our architecture until 1825. 


. J” 


The window arches here as well as in| 


the “Old Oyster House’”’ on Union | 


Street are segmental, but with the ab- 


sence of the original sash it is impossible ) 


to tell how the tympana were filled. ‘The 


Oyster House clings to the use of the J 
gambrel roof, a type much used in early § 
. Boston houses for the additional space it | 








contributed, while the Hichborn house § 
adopts the new hip roof used at Fairfield, } 
Gloucester County, Virginia, for the } 
first time in this country in 1692. This] 
subsequently became almost the typical ] 
roof for detached, three-story houses be- | 


cause of the continuous level cornice it 
afforded, and the freedom, in the case 


- ron 


of steep roofs, from high gables which 9 
were so closely associated with Jacobean § 
work. It is possible that the heavy mo- § 
dillioned cornice of the Oyster House is J 


original, as it is quite of the scale one 


would expect to find in a design of the § 
period, but it departs from the examples § 


of the Old Corner Book Store, the Hich- ; 
born, Marshall Street and Atkins houses | 
in that it is entirely built of wood, while § 
the others have the lower member, a § 


cove, of moulded brick. Four houses on 


State Street, recently demolished, had § 
both the cove and the ovolo of brick. | 


(Site of the British Consulate ). 


The Marshall Street, Atkins and Al- 


den Place houses are contemporaries, 


built about 1760, and in the cases of the | 


first two, have much in common. The 


Marshall Street house covers an irregu- | 


lar city lot and gains much interest there- 


by. It is of the fully developed type of | 


brick house familiar to eastern Massa- 
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Certain Brick Bouses in Boston 
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The Marshall Street Bouse, Built about 1760 


chusetts towns and cities, three stories 
in height, hip roofed, wide, almost flush, 
window frames and fine brickwork, ap- 
propriate in every way. In the Atkins 
house one finds much the same elevation 
with differences in detail. ‘The mass of 
the house from the rear is especially good, 
the hip on hip of the main roof rising 
above the fine New England gambrel of 
the ell. Although it has been destroyed 
many years, it has seemed suitable to 
show the Alden Place house here, as it 
presages so clearly what was to come 
while still being undeniably of the co- 
lonial period. The house when built was 
apparently the apogee of urban domestic 





architecture. The other mansions, of 
which we know, were placed in large 
grounds and would be quite at home in 
the country — but this is a city house, 
simon pure. 

If we could see our colonial cities be- 
fore the expansion of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had swept away the buildings of the 
preceding two hundred years, our archi- 
tectural history might have to be re- 
written. These few houses which have in 
some miraculous way survived in record 
or actuality do nothing so drastic, but 
fortunately they give us material for a 
fairly accurate picture of an American 
city of the eighteenth century. 





Country Life in Maine, a Century Ago 


Gleanings from the 
Diary of General Samuel Leighton of Alfred, Maine 


By Marcaret H. JEWELL 


HEN diaries are read a hun- 

dred years after they are writ- 

ten it would be very convenient 
if a “Who’s Who” went with them. 
But if we cannot identify the people, it is 
possible to get an idea of how they lived, 
and the diary of General Samuel Leigh- 
ton is a good record of the country life 
of part of the last century, though he did 
much besides farming. He was the son 
of Major Samuel Leighton and Abigail, 
daughter of John Leighton and Mary 
Gerrish Frost. Born in 1771 he mar- 
ried, in 1799, Frances Usher Parsons, 
who, through her mother, Abigail Frost 
Blunt, was a descendant of Mary, sister 
of Sir William Pepperell. The “Leigh- 
ton Genealogy,” written by his nephew, 
Tristram Jordan, says “he settled on the 
homestead farm of his father in Kittery 
(now Eliot), was representative from 
his district to the General Assembly at 
Boston in 1809, when his elder brother, 
John, represented Shapleigh, was Justice 
of the Peace for thirty-five years, and 
was appointed Judge of the Court of Ses- 
sions of York County in 1820. He was 
active in military affairs, having been 
appointed ensign (by Governor John 
Hancock) Aug. 20th 1792, colonel in 
1800, and brigadier general in June 
1813.” 

The first entry in his “journal begun 
15th June 1818” is Eliot, 11th June 
1818. “Thursday fine day Mrs. Leigh- 
ton & I set out for Alfred about 32 
O’Clock to see her mother who was very 
sick. 

“t2th Friday Dr. Usher Parsons ar- 
rived to Alfred about 8 O’Clock from 


28 


Boston this morning from the Frigate | 
Guerriere.” 

Doctor Parsons (1788-1868) was! 
Mrs. Leighton’s youngest brother, and| 
married a sister of Oliver Wendell! 
Holmes. He wrote a “‘Narrative of the 
Naval Battle on Lake Erie,” in which! 
he was surgeon on the Lawrence, Com-| 


-modore Perry’s flagship, a book on medi- | 


cine for the use of sailors, a “‘Life of Sir 
William Pepperell,” and many historical | 
and genealogical notes, and was also 
much interested in Indian remains. The 
only history of Alfred, Maine, is a sketch} 
which he wrote for the centennial of the | 
settlement of the town. 

General Leighton was a busy man. In J 
addition to carrying on a farm, he cut} 
and hauled lumber, some to mill, and] 
some for masts and other parts of ship-| 
building, was clerk for the Shapleigh | 
Proprietors, and was one of the county 
agents for the laying out of roads etc. 
There is also frequent mention of his 
making out papers for pensioners. | 

The first mention of his going to Bos- | 
ton is Sept. 2, 1818, when he went to j 
Salem and tarried at the Essex Hotel. § 
The third he set out at sunrise and went | 
to Chelsea. “Left my horse & went into J 
Boston and saw Mrs. Haven Williams | 
& co. about the Mill at Newfield and § 
tarried at Mr. John Furbers. 4th I took J 
a deed of the Grist Mill privilege & set } 
out. Took my horse at Chelsea & came § 
to Salem Hotel & put up. 5th I set out 
from the Salem Hotel & came to Row- | 
ley, Smith’s Tavern, to breakfast, to | 
Hampton to dinner & got to the ferry ] 
about dark.” 


. In : 


cut ' 
and § 


General Samuel Leighton 
1771 —1848 
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On Nov. g there is an echo of the 
War of 1812. “I went to Kittery Point 
to see Skipper Phillips & get his deposi- 
tion respecting our Chebacco boat which 
was taken with him by the English Priva- 
teer Lunenburgh Capt. Fault, com- 
mander, in 1814, Decr. 11th.” But 
there is no further note of the matter. 

On Jan. 14, 1819, is the first mention 
of the bridge when he went to Spruce 
Creek in the afternoon and signed a peti- 
tion to the General Court for leave to 
build a bridge over the Piscataqua River 
somewhere between Noble’s Island in 
Portsmouth and Dixon’s Point in Eliot. 

On May 7 there was another meet- 
ing and on the 28th a town meeting re- 
specting the separation from the State of 
Massachusetts, and the General was one 
of the committee of five appointed to 
look after the matter. 

Ready money was scarce and the con- 
sequence was a system of barter by which 
anything from old iron to new vegetables 
would change hands. So debt collecting 
was a slow process, as will be seen: 

“May roth 1819. I went to Genl. 
Fernald’s & settled with him ever since 
1805 & there is due to me $21.24 bal- 
ance and I took his note for the same.” 
A note was often given for less than a 
dollar. 

At this time the General’s family con- 
of himself and wife, five sons 
( John, the eldest, was working in Ports- 
mouth), four daughters, his widowed 
mother, his widowed sister, Mrs. Lang- 
ton, and Capt. John Patch, who was a 
pensioner, as the General collected his 
pension of $47.00. Mrs. Langton ap- 
parently had a settlement in Rochester, 
N. H., as every year the General went to 
Norway Plain and received $39.00 from 
the selectmen for her keep. 

“Dec. 1st 1819, in the evening I was 


sisted 


re 


at Mr. B. Kennards with the Selectmen 
& took Saml. Pray a 74 Cts & Hannah 
Smart at 25 Cts per week.” 

“March 31st 1820, saw the Selectmen | 
and got two dollars in part towards sup- 
porting Hannah Smart, a Pauper.” But 
there is no further mention of these two. 

“Sept. 27th 1820 David Long came 
to live.”” He was a boy. | 

A few letters have been kept which, 
taken with the diary, give a sidelight on 
some of the family problems. Sept. 27, | 
1820, Dr. Parsons wrote to Frances 


._Leighton, his eldest niece: 


“IT am pleased with the idea of your | 
father selling his farm and moving to } 
Alfred. I think that the sooner he sells 
and stops paying interest money the bet- 
ter, whether he go to A. or not. Alfred 
is however a good place on account of 
schools and meeting, and these are great 
considerations where there is a large 
family of children. ‘Tell your mother 
she must not only consent to sell and 
move, but urge its being done immedi- 
ately. With economy and care your fa- 
ther will make a comfortable living in 
Alfred and will not have his condition 
continually growing worse as in Eliot.” 

On Sept. 15 the General went up on 
the hill (Yeaton’s hill in Alfred) and 
looked in Mr. Jos. Parsons house. 

“Dec. 27th drove 12 sheep to Jonan. 
Hammonds and carried the clock & also 
drove the horse & small sleigh, halld 
the great sled Wheels, Axletree, two 
chains & cleavis, great sleigh & grind- 
stone for him to keep for me.” 

Feb. 18, 1821, he makes out a sched- 
ule of debts to be carried to Doutis Falls 
to the probate court, and on March third 
“we had a meeting here of my creditors 
& they agreed to compromise and chose 
Dr. Emery to be Assignee to dispose of 
the property & to pay them their divi- 
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irs. Frances Usher (Parsons) Leighton, wife of 
General Samuel Leighton 
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dend. On the 17th Esqr. Hayes, Chas. 
Greene esgr & the most of my creditors 
met & made sale of my farm to Capt. 
Wentworth Fernald for 1820 dollars.” 
(This is probably the Wentworth Fer- 
nald who in November, 1820, married 
Miriam Staples). 

In the meantime he was getting his 
farm tools ready to move, having chaise 
wheels, new rims, an axletree made, etc., 
and incidentally receiving 110 dollars 
for his mother from Capt. Fernald. He 
then went to Eliot Frost’s and bought 
her a yoke of oxen. This money was 
doubtless for her interest in the property. 

“Sold a lot of hay to Wm. Scammon 
to be 5.50 Cts & 9/ for his Oxen pastur- 
ing in 1819 & he is to help me move 
with his oxen to Alfred for 3 dolls & 
hay. 

“April 23rd Capt. Wentworth Fer- 
nald moved his family here this day. 

“26th I went to Ebenr. Husseys with 
a load of Articles to move to Alfred, 
very bad wheeling beléw York woods. 

“27th to Portsmo, bought flour, mo- 
lasses, rum, Young H. tea, &c. 

“28th sent Wm. to Husseys with a 
load in hay cart with David Long.” 

May third, the family started. “Capt. 
Goodwin come with his team & helped 
me move. Majr. Rice sent his stage with 
4 horses completely equipt & Moses Hil- 
ton to drive them & carried my family to 
Alfred, set out about 11 O’Clock. Capt. 
J. Patch & I rode in Chaise, had Moses 
Hammond’s horse, Usher rode on my 
mare, we arrived at Esqr. Parsons about 
sun set, all well. Bracy & Danl. Good- 
win set off about 9 O’Clock & Wm. 
drove a Cow & calf.” As there had been 
no mention of Samuel, the second son, 
for several months, he had apparently set 
out to seek his fortune. 

“4th our teams arrived about 12 


O’Clock, Bracy went home on Moses} 


Hammonds horse.” 
It is not possible to be sure of the exact 


location of the house, but apparently it] 
was not far up the road which is the first} 
turn to the northwest after leaving Al-J 


fred Corner for Waterboro. It 


which is standing, much altered, and 


looking north toward the Shaker pond.} 
There evidently had been an earlier] 


house nearby, as the old cellar, chimney 
and barn site are mentioned. 


“6th I went to meeting in the after- | 


noon, mother is still at Esqr. Parsons.” 
It was some time later that they “first 
sat in br. Jos pew.” Next they brought 


more loads from Eliot and the sheep, and | 


also began spring ploughing and a gen- 


eral mending of fences, broken windows, | 
etc. As there was so much to be done out § 


of doors, the General could do little him- 


self about repairing, though later he § 
mended everything from a chaise to a § 
chimney. Consequently Mr. John Emer- } 
son brought the two new window sashes, | 
set glass and did lathing, and then Mr. J 


Stevens came and plastered three cham- 
bers, and later did another for which he 
was paid $3.32. All this was preparatory 


to having lodgers and boarders at court | 


time. And the house certainly was elastic. 
During the time the General lived on 


the hill he speaks of planting pumpkins, | 


potatoes (in large quantities), corn, cab- 


bage, turnips, beans of several kinds, | 


squash, carrots, cucumbers, musk melons, 
beets, parsnips, asparagus, onions, oats, 
rye, millet, barley, flax and wheat. Ap- 
ple trees, of which he set out many, plum 
trees, and currant bushes. And Sept. 30, 
1823, he “cut the Virginia stalks by the 
barn.” It is the only time that he speaks 
of what must have been tobacco. He also 
kept oxen, which he used for all his work 


now } 
crosses the railroad. It probably is a house | 
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of farming and hauling lumber, cows, 
sheep, which were washed and sheared in 
June, pigs, turkeys and geese. Nothing 
is said about chickens, but we can feel 
sure that he raised them. 

The first summer went on with con- 
stant work at the farm. On Oct. six- 
teenth he went to Buxton to meet the 
selectmen and lay out a road from Gor- 
ham line to Standish, near McDonald’s 
bridge, to Davis’ bridge in Limington. 
He had given notice to the selectmen the 
week before. This meant laying out the 
road, appraising the “damages to several 
persons” and also measuring the distance. 
After spending Sunday at home he re- 
turned to Hollis, across the river from 
Buxton and Standish. On the following 
Tuesday, his brother-in-law brought him 
the news of the death of his eldest son, 
John, “of the tipus fever.’ He had been 
working in Portsmouth. The General at 
once went to Portsmouth where his wife 
had preceded him. 

On his return home the preparations 
for the winter began, getting in the po- 
tatoes and turnips, mending windows, 
and digging out drains to keep the water 
out of the cellar. Then his third son, 
William, went to learn the blacksmith’s 
trade, and Mary went to the Dover fac- 
tory to work. He himself went on plough- 
ing, harrowing, and planting rye and 
hauling rocks to stone the drain on the 
road. And the house had to be banked 
up for the winter and a sheep yard made. 
In the meantime Usher, the fourth son, 
had finished his schooling for the time 
“and he paid in full one dollar.” 

It was on Aug. 26, 1822, that the 
General “set out about 10 O’Clock to 
go to Proprietors meeting at South Ber- 
wick, got to Mrs. S. Frost’s about two 
O’Clock, took dinner in Co. with Mr. 
Ichad. Lord of Shapleigh, after dinner 





attended the meeting, Genl. Goodwin 
chosen moderator of the meeting and I 
was chosen clerk of the proprietors, then 
chose a Committee to settle a Congre- 
gational minister in Shapleigh, and for 
him to occupy, improve and enjoy all the 
lands which have been heretofore given 
and granted by said proprietors as a par- 
sonage & also the 100 acres given to the 
minister in fee to himself, then made a 
grant to me of 150 acres in 8th range in 
said town of Shapleigh.” There is fre- 
quent mention in the diary of carrying 
the Proprietors’ records to court. 

On Jan. 20, 1823, “my Book of his- 
torical sketches was brought & I paid 
g/ in full,” and on Feb. twelfth “there 
are 9 Indians at the corner this week, 6 
men 3 women.” 

Sept. 14. Usher and the son of a 
neighbor set out for Effingham, N. H., 
to go to school. Usher carried $3 to pay 
the master, etc. The year before he had 
spent ten weeks at school in Limerick 
and was boarded at 7/6 per week. 

On Nov. 17 “I went with Edmd. 
Coffin Esqr. & Mr. Samuel Allen and 
viewed my gore of land in the 4th range 
adjoining lot No. 8 in the 4th range & 
between that & the pond, & found John 
Gowen cutting logs from it, about 800 
logs. On Feb. 12th 1824 my cause tried 
with Gowen this forenoon & he appealed 
to the Supreme Court. On April 21st 
set out for Shapleigh went to Jacob Em- 
ery’s, took dinner then he & I went to 
Esqr. E. Coffin’s & to Majr. Darling 
Huntriss & appointed them as Refferees 
to settle the dispute respecting the tres- 
pass on my land in Novr. & Decr. last by 
John Gowen for said Emery. They got 
the number of logs up the pond 500 & 
350 at the Mill & they adjudged them 
at 10 toa M. & at 1.50 Cts pr M. 
127.50 & 7.50 for land making in all 
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135 dolls. The following day I went in 
the afternoon to Mr. D. Goodenows 
office (in Alfred) & settled the action in 
dispute with John Gowen of Shapleigh. 
Gave Jacob Emery a Deed of a small 
gore of land about 25 A. consideration 
135. dolls. & took two notes of Gowen 
and he paid me the cost in full 25.44.” 

The following day the General set 
out 25 apple trees for which he paid 
$1.06. The next important event was 
May 3rd when Dr. Parsons vaccinated 
the children with the kine pock. Mixed 
in with his farmwork of planting every- 
thing from oats to onions was the con- 
stant mention of picking up rocks from 
his fields and the never-ceasing hauling 
and chopping of wood. And between 
planting and haying, which seems to 
have been done later than it is now, was 
working on the roads “to work out your 
road tax,” for which a man received one 
dollar a day, and a boy less, while a 
yoke of oxen brought a dollar a day. 
Some people paid their’tax in “rum for 
the men.” When the year’s tax was 
worked out the farmers went back to 
hoeing. Then, as now, they planned to 
get peas on the 4th of July. “June 18th 
sent 5 pecks peas to Portland recd. 
13/6.” As usual, early things brought 
the best prices. 

As an example of how little real 
money changed hands is an entry for 
Aug. 17, 1821. The General had been 
getting in hay from his property in New- 
field. “Overcast & looks likely for a 
storm, we finished mowing & loaded on 
the hay & grindstone & set out for home 
about sun set. I paid Stephen Waldron 
2% |b pork (salt) in full for his 4% days 
work. Geo. Kennard 4 lb do. in full for 
work on highways for me. Jos Rogers 
5 Ib in full for raking. Jacob Horn 3 |b 
& 14 |b pollock towards his work & 


fencing, &c. and left 7 lb pork with 
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Capt. Fox for Wm. Rogers & he to pay 


H. Ricker. Mr. Fox had 28 Ib pollock, } 


15 lb pork, 4% b. salt, 2 qts Molasses, 4 
lb tea and we boarded with him. Mr. B. 
Heath had 1% b. salt & Mr. B. Nason 14 
b. do.” 

The winter was the time for visiting 
as travelling was much better on the 
snow than over the rough roads, so there 
were many nephews and nieces coming 
and going, and much hauling of wood 
and ship’s timber to Kennebunk and 
flour and molasses and stores of various 


kinds brought back. When supplies were 


bought in Portsmouth they might be 
shipped up the river to South Berwick 
and hauled from there. 

During the year 1825 three roads 
were laid out by the county. Before lay- 


‘ing out a road from Lebanon to Ber- 


wick, the General notified 23 people 
whose land was: concerned. And in Sep- 
tember he notified 21 people or corpora- 
tions, about a road in 


and altered a road in Kennebunk lead- 


ing to Sanford. In November he ran out | 
the lines around the property in the New- | 
field Mill Gore which may have be- | 


longed to Dr. Parsons, and drew a plan } 


in his diary. 


In November the family was provided § 
with shoes by the shoemaker working at | 
the house. He made ten pairs and tapped | 
and mended about half a day. For this | 
work he received $5. Usher and George J 


were now the only sons at home as 
William was in New York. 
On Dec. 2 there was a lecture by Mr. 


Niles, agent for the Colonization So- | 


ciety for the transportation of slaves 
from this continent to Africa, “‘and he 
collected by subscription 30.50 Cts.” 

“In July 1826 I went to Doutis Falls 
and exchanged a pair of white kid gloves 
for 2 yds cotton cloth at 1/ per yd.” 


Biddeford and § 
Kennebunk. In October they laid out | 
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Early in August, William Parsons, 
Mrs. Leighton’s father, died. He was the 
first justice of the peace appointed in 
Alfred and had filled various town of- 
fices. A few days later “very high freshet, 
some bridges gone, the water higher in 
Great Works river than any time before 
for eighteen years.” Next, he went with 
Frances (the eldest daughter) to the 
dedication of the new meeting-house in 
Eliot. Soon after he bought “2% galls 
new E. Rum to put into cherries at 40 
Cts per galln.” A few days later he went 
to Portland and bought “20 gallons of 
Molasses at 32 Cts & 16 do N. Rum at 
32 Cts per gall.” Why bother with any 
drink mixed with molasses? 

At this time, as in every autumn, he 
was pressing out “cheeses” of cider at 
some neighbor’s mill, and made two bar- 
rels and seven gallons for himself, then 
ground the cheese over and put in nine 
pails water to make what he calls “water 
cyder.” At this season there was always 
a lively trade in barrels. Soon after this, 
with the two other commissioners, he 
began to measure for a new road to Saco, 
perhaps the present straight road. Next 
he “fixt some barrils to carry to Ports- 
mo to get some Mackarell.” The bad 
weather prevented this fishing trip but 
it came off the following week. Many 
times after a fishing trip he brought his 
fish home and dried them on a flake. He 
used much of his fish in trade, but some 
was always given to the neighbors, or in 
cold weather, taken further inland. 

The first of November he went over 
the bridge to Portsmouth and Usher 
(aged sixteen) started on foot for Provi- 
dence, R. I., to stay with Dr. Parsons. 
“I gave him 5 dolls to bear his expenses.” 
Each of the children seems to have spent 
some time in Providence, where Dr. 
Parsons had settled. In November, a road 
was laid out from Blackberry hill in 





Berwick to Great Falls factory. 

The last of the month the General’s 
mother died after a short illness. She 
was Abigail, daughter of John Frost of 
Kittery. “No relation from out of town 
excepting my sister Jordan & son (from 
Hollis) on account of the cold & bad 
traveling, the ground frozen very hard 
& rough,” was present at the funeral. 

Early in 1827 is the first mention, 
since moving to Alfred, of his second 
son, Samuel, who was in Ohio. The 
household was getting smaller, as to the 
older people, as in October, Hannah 
Langton “came after her mother in a 
waggon, and the next day set out for 
Lebanon.” And in April “Old Capt. 
Patch died.” He had evidently been fail- 
ing for several months. 

There is, in all these years, occasional 
mention of going to the gaol house to 
swear out and release prisoners, unless 
as in some cases of imprisonment for 
debt, the creditor objected. Sometimes 
the debtor paid and sometimes he took 
the poor debtor’s oath. And in one case a 
debtor was mentioned as being in “close 
confinement.” 

In November, Usher, who had re- 
turned from Providence in April, went 
to Mr. Farnum to begin to learn the 
tanner’s trade. 

“May 3rd I paid Richd. Phenix g Ib 
pork in full for diging the grave for 
Capt. Patch & turfing over my mother’s.” 

In July of this year “Elder Lewis 
preached at the Court House and after 
meeting eight persons were baptized at 
the river by Elder Lewis, 1 man & 7 
women, supposed to be a thousand people 
to see the baptism.” 

The General began the year 1829 by 
spending the evening at Daniel Good- 
enow’s with his wedding party. A few 
days later Rufus ‘Twambley came and 
mended some tinware, cleaned a clock, 
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etc. Iwo days later “I paid ‘I wambley 
50 Cts toward his work and he is to have 
9/ more.” 

On March 25th “we recd the news 
of Wms death by letter from Wm Ross 
of Cincinati, dated goth inst.” Although 
there is no mention of the event in the 
diary, he had married Rachel Van 
Houten of New York City, in 1828. In 
June, the youngest son, George, went 
with his father to Wells & York on a 
fishing trip. They dug clams for bait, 
then went out in the harbor, to the 
nubble ledge, & got a fine parcel of bait. 
The next day “we caught a fine parcel 
of fish, 163 in number, 5 hollabut, took 
the fish all but the boats share and set 
out for home about 10 O’Clock (P.M.). 
Got home about 5 and took care of our 
fish.” The day after some of the fish 
were sold, halibut at 3 cents and other 
fish at 2 cents a pound. The rest were 
salted, some being sold as corned fish, 
the remainder dried on a flake. That boy 
of twelve must have had a grand time. 
But this item occurs when a neighbor 
went with the General to Cape Porpoise. 
“calld to Wm Conants store & had 1 qt 
rum I pt brandy &c & paid equal.” The 
next day “I was very sea sick.” In Au- 
gust the General went fishing again at 
Wells and got about 300 pounds of fish 
which he salted. In September he went 
again and brought home 100 split green 
hake fish. At this time he had six board- 
ers who were going to school at the 
Academy, some of them nephews and 
nieces, receiving in payment little cash, 
and everything from salt fish to flour 
and oil. In October he went fishing 
again, after two days with little luck. 
“S. W. wind, smart breeze & about 7 
O’Clock in the evening carried away 
our main mast by the deck. We came to 
anchor immediately made fast our mast 
by the main sheet & veared it astern, 


—— 


made up our foresail & rode all night,} 


the next day we hoisted a signal at sun- 
rise & Mr. I. Stone sent a boat with 4 
men & toed us in & saved the sails, boom, 
gaft & rigging.” So he and his neighbor 
got home safely. 

In December he sent a tin kitchen & 
other pewter and tinware to Stephens to 
be mended. 

In March, 1830, he was elected one 


of the three selectmen, and April 6] 


“T was appointed deputy Gaoler and be- 
gun to fix to move.” 


As they did not return to the farm 


permanently it is time to give a list of 
the things which he mentions making, 
Hay cart, great door to barn, short lad- 
der, settle, quilting frame, harrow, cart, 
chest to put apples in, latches, loom, meal 


chest, wood sled, horse cart, fire boards,| 


shoemaker’s bench, mash tub and marten 
house. As S. Tripp and others made 
teeth for his harrow, and all sorts of 
ironwork for his carts, he evidently did 


not do blacksmith’s work at the farm,}| 
but he frequently provided the old iron 


for the smith to work over. 


One surprising thing about the diary§ 
is that although the farm was near tof 
woods and plenty of covert, there is no§ 


mention of the boys going shooting, or 


even trapping. Of course powder and§ 


shot cost money, which was not plenty. 
The meat which the family had was 
beef, pork, lamb and mutton, and occa- 
sionally veal. What at first has a very 
unpleasant sound reads “Mr. Sayward 
returned a quarter of lamb borrowed 
July 3rd” possibly several weeks before. 


This simply means that when he killed} 
a lamb, it was more than he needed for! 


his own family, so some of it was “lent” 
to his neighbors to be returned when 
they “killed.”” As much pork as possible 
was salted and smoked, and part of the 


fresh meat sold. And part of the beef, 
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lamb or veal was sold in the village or 
in Saco. 

The women made their own clothes, 
though others came in to spin and weave, 
and the wool was sent away to be 
“charded,” usually to Mayall’s at Doutis 
Falls. And Mrs. Roberts and Miss 


HStephens made surtouts for the General. 


He paid Mr. Meader in South Berwick, 
“s dolls for a furr hat,” and one 
“knapt” was $3.50. 

To continue: “April 6th Majr. Her- 
rick (who had been deputy Gaoler and 
had since been elected to the Legisla- 
ture) begun to move this afternoon. 7th 
I begun at 10 O’Clock & got 7 load 
down by midnight.” He kept on moving 
wood and other things, but the day the 
family themselves moved is not men- 
tioned. But “April 14th John Plumer 
moved into my house on the hill,” and 
on the “15th J. Plumer moved from my 
house to Roswell Farnum’s house. 16th 
Ayer moved into my house.” In the 
meantime some planting was being done 
both on the hill and by the gaol. This 
was the old gaol near Alfred Corner, 
not the present one. On the “27th, Mr. 
I. Ayer helping, took 4 prisoners to York 
for trial (in a wagon which he borrowed 
from the Shakers). Leaving them there 
went to Portsmouth and bought white 
corn, yellow corn, rye, cornd fish (at 114 
Cts per. lb.), one tea kettle, 5/6, one 
Jack knife at 2/, 5% lb mannell rope 
and 3 lb tarred rope (for the well), one 
clothes line, 11 lb cheese and two papers 
of bitters.” A few days later he bought 
“10% galls N. Rum & 1% H. Gin.” 

On the “13th I agreed with Majr. 
B. J. Herrick to give him 3 dolls for his 
tavern sign.” To modern ideas, running 
a tavern in connection with a gaol seems 
a little strange, but imprisonment for 
debt does not seem necessarily to have 
been close confinement. So we next find 


that a new floor was being laid in the 
bar room and after that prison rooms 
were repaired. Only two weeks after the 
first purchase of two kinds of rum, two 
gallons of gin and some “Sicili wine” 
were bought. Before this some boys had 
come to board and go to the academy. 

In June Levi— with his wife and 
child came to live with them. Mrs. Levi 
seems to have been one of the good people 
who have no history, but Levi will be 
heard from later. He was a man who 
could turn his hand to anything. 

On the 8th there were four commit- 
ments to gaol, and one more on the gth. 

On July 9th 8% gallons new rum 
were bought. On the 12th Levi went to 
Portsmouth, “got 7 7/8 galls W. I. 
rum, & 4 do R. rum, 1% do S. wine 
and 17 b. rye and 1 b. potatoes.”’ On the 
14th they bought beef, peas, lamb, po- 
tatoes, etc., and Mr. Edwards helped 
cook meats. And on the “15th fine fair 
day, a Convention at the Courthouse for 
the nomination of State & Co. officers, 
about 230 dined at our house.” 

“July 23rd young Robey had my 
horse and chaise to go to Portsmo 
after a thief. 24th, Roby got back with 
my horse, &c. (Does ‘&c’ refer to the 
thief? ). August 6th I put a clog onto 
Chas H. Thompson in Jail. 12th, Ezra 
Worthen began to board with me at 8/ 
pr week $1.33.” From the variety of 
names of those who were helping with 
haying, hoeing, etc., it seems probable 
that some of the inmates of the gaol were 
willing to do their bit. 

“Sept. 22nd the S. J. Court set here 
to day, Judge Parris presides. 23rd the 
prisoners were carried into Court. 24th, 
Chas H. Thompson sentenced to 3 years 
to the State prison at Thomaston. My 
boarders mostly cleared out. ‘Thompson 
was carried off to the States prison on 


October oth. 
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“Nov. 15th bought 8 galls W. I. rum 
4 do brandy, the S. J. Court sets here 
today.” All through the General’s inn- 
keeping these two items seemed to go 
together. On the 22nd eight gallons 
more rum were bought. The 29th “I had 
3 staples made in the morning for Moses 
Hanson & secured him. Decr. 27th M. 
Hanson reigned all night very bad & so 
troublesome that none could sleep in the 
house & we chained him about 9 O’Clock 
A.M.” 

In January, 1831, he bought ten doz- 
en eggs for one dollar and three geese 
for seventy-five cents. 

In August, 1831, they were shocking 
stalks and pulling beans and were ap- 
parently back at the farm on the hill. 
They were taking boarders to go to the 
academy and others came at court time 
as before. “Oct. 25th Wm. Stacpole had 
his case tried & lost it with Jos. Sayward, 
4 Cts damage & each one paid his own 
cost.”” The entry for October 21st says 
“afternoon I went to*the corner and 
Recd. of Mr. Chadbourn 7.70 Cts in 
full for what was due me for the board 
of criminal prisoners up to the 15th of 
June last which time I left the Jail & he 
also paid me ten dollars — which I in- 
dorsed on my bill of articles he bought of 
me on the 16th June last.” Mr. Israel 
Chadbourn apparently succeeded him as 
innkeeper as well as jailer. In the “Atlas 
of York County,” which was published 
in 1872, Dr. Parson’s “Historical 
Sketch” was printed as the history of the 


— 


town, with some additional biographical 
notes, and Israel Chadbourn is given as 
deputy jailer, 1831-37. Very probably 
there was a political overturn and the 
General was on the losing side. Life at 
the farm went on as usual though Ann 
Bell was the only child at home. A letter 
is mentioned from Usher in Buffalo, 
and George had gone to learn the tan- 
ner’s trade, Oner was working at Great 


Falls, and Mary was in New York, per-| 


haps with William’s widow. 


“Feb. 3rd, 1802, I set out at day-} 
light went to Portsmo, bought of Jas. | 
Smith 3rd 1 bl of W. I. rum 2 galls] 


Brandy 342 Gin 1% S. M. wine 1 |b 
H. tea, 5% |b sugar 2 qts shrub, 25 lb 
rice, 10—lb Raisins, I do Allspice, —% 


do nutmegs & 4 cases Knives & forks a} 
7/6 pr case amounting to 40.67 Cts paid | 


him 25 dolls & there remain due 15.67 
to be paid in 30 days. 6th I went to Mr. 


J. Parsons in morning & he agreed to} 
lay the garret floor & I halld down the| 
boards & two load of household furni- § 


~ is 


ture. 7th Mr. Parsons two boys went to jj 


work jointing boards and we halld two § 
Sth wel 
halld one load of wood from the woods § 
home and one do cut for the fire to the | 
corner and halld a load of Mr. Parsons } 


loads more beds & furniture. 


goods up to our house. gth severe cold 


and snowy day, we halld two loads of § 


our goods down & two up for Mr. Par- 


sons & his wife and family moved up & | 


my wife & family moved down very 
freezing night.” 
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The Sarah Orne Jewett Memorial, South Berwick, Me. 


Loan Exhibition at the Sarah Orne Jewett Memorial, 
July 14th to July 21st, 1932 


NEWS item of interest to New 
England summer colonies relates 
to two houses located, one in 
South Berwick, Maine, and the other in 


} Salmon Falls, N. H. To speak of these 


places as being in separate states suggests 
the possibility of great distances between 
them, but as a matter of fact the towns 
are on the two sides of the Piscataqua 
River and in each are old houses of su- 
preme architectural and sentimental in- 


terest to visitors from other parts of the 


country. On Thursday, July the 14th, 
these houses will be opened to the public 
until and including Thursday, July 
21st. Sarah Orne Jewett’s mansion 


house in South Berwick will be fur- 


nished with the finest furniture that can 
be borrowed by the Committee in charge 
and the house will be thrown open to the 
public, the profits of the admissions to be 
applied to the improvement of the house 
and grounds. Included with the grounds 
is the adjoining Theodore Eastman 
Community House, which, like the Jew- 
ett Mansion, is the property of the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities. This property was be- 
queathed to the Society by the late Dr. 
Theodore Jewett Eastman, with an en- 
dowment of $20,000. This has not yet 
been received from the estate and the 
lack of it complicates the Committee in 
the administration of the property and is 
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Front Hall in Sarah Orne Jewett Memorial 


one of the prime causes back of this Loan 
Exhibition and 
money. 

Still further to help the cause Mrs. 
Frederick $. Blodgett, who is Chairman 
of the Jewett House Committee, and 
one of the Trustees of the Preservation 
Society, has agreed to throw open to the 
public, during this same week, her na- 
tionally known Paul Wentworth Man- 
sion, situated about a quarter of a mile 
away from the Jewett Mansion on the 
New Hampshire side of the river. A 
separate admission charge will be made 
here and all of the receipts during that 
week will be applied to the Jewett fund. 
This generous action on Mrs. Blodgett’s 
part will be peculiarly appreciated when 
it is borne in mind that the Wentworth 
Mansion is of the early eighteenth cen- 


the need of raising 


tury, whereas the Jewett Mansion is of 
the late eighteenth century. That mean: 
that each house will have a type of fur- 
niture differing radically and wholl 
from the other, and the two together 
will provide one visiting public with a 
wonderful opportunity to see the entire 
scope of eighteenth-century furniture at 
its best. Loan exhibitions of this kind are 
becoming a better appreciated and more 
widely advertised means of entertaining 
our summer visitors, showing them what 
New England at its best can accomplish 
and even in this off year, when many 
Westerners will be detained at home 
against their will, we may be certain that 
there will be visitors in such large num- 
bers that the Jewett House fund should 
gain appreciably as a result. 














Front Porch, Sarah Orne Fewett Memorial 
South Berwick, Maine 





Notes and Gleanings 


N JULY 27, at Newport, Rhode 

Island, there will be held by the 
Oldport Association, a street fete on old 
Washington Street. [his street lies along 
the water front, and is lined with gam- 
brel roofed houses of the period of New- 
port’s great days, 1760. These old 
houses are still family residences, and 
many of them are filled with rare fur- 
niture, china, silver, etc. ‘These houses 
will be open on July 27 to the public 
and in each will be an exhibition; in one 
a quilting party at work; in another a 
hand loom will be in operation; old 
shawls, miniatures, brass and copper 
utensils, old ship prints and models, etc. 
In one house the days of the Town and 
Country Club will be revived, where 
George Bancroft, Professor Rogers, 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Julia 
Ward Howe, Charles F. McKim, and 
many others met to exchange their tales, 
their poems, their plans for The Arts. 
The Oldport Association, has at its ob- 


ject the rescue and restoration of some 
of the fine old houses of that historic 
part of Newport. One house has already 
been moved and restored; other restora- 
tions are contemplated. In one old house 
is a stairway and panelling said to be 
designed by Peter Harrison. Here the 
French Admiral was quartered during 
our Revolution, and here he died and 
from this house was buried at old Trin- 
ity, Newport. In another house lived 
Miss Jane Stuart, daughter of Gilbert 
Stuart; in another is furniture by the 
famous John Goddard, and his almost 
equally famous son, ‘Thomas Goddard. 


HE Scapa Society, organized in 
England in 1893 as the “Society 
for Checking the Abuses of Public Ad- 
vertising,” in a recent report, lists a few 
of the offences against public good taste 
that it has abated. In a charming valley 


in Denbighshire, the word TEAS, is 

gigantic letters, had been cut into thé 
turf of a hillside, exposing in contrasf 
the soil beneath. In Yorkshire, two sides 
of a roadside house, had been covere¢ 
with a petrol advertisement. This housé 
was visible from a beautiful stretch of 
country known as Appleton Common, 
In the same shire a firm of manufactur 

ing chemists had plastered the country- 
side with brightly painted advertise- 
ments of pills and a cough cure. Seven 
teen advertisements were counted on one 
building, and the vicinity was bespat< 
tered with them. “Fly posting,” i.e. the 
afixing of notices on walls, gates, tele- 
graph poles and similar places, is stil 

common in England and the Scapa So- 
ciety is seeking by every means to abate 
this as a public nuisance. 


i Bex frame and much of the early 
boarding of the Ruck house, Salem, 
a seventeenth-century house, has been 
acquired by the Salem Park Commission, 
through the foresight of its chairman, 
Christian Lantz, and probably will be 
re-erected on park land. The building 
was on the site of the new Salem post! 
office and so could not be preserved on 
its original location. It is one of the old-} 
est, if not the oldest house, in Salem and 
probably was built by Thomas Ruck be- 
fore 1651 when he conveyed his house 
and nine acres of land. Several additions: 
had been made to the original house and! 
the roof had been changed many years 
ago. In this house lived Richard Cranch, 
watchmaker, father of Justice Cranch 
and brother-in-law of President John 
Adams, who frequently visited here in 
his younger years. Just before the Rev- 
olution, John Singleton Copley lived in| 
it while he painted portraits of leading 
citizens in Salem and vicinity. 











